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wrong-way-round on the bed of the press) and that it was not — 
noticed until the type had been distributed and some few 
copies had gone to the binder.* | 

The cancel was evidently set up throughout by a. Them 
second half of the sheet had fallen to him originally. In the 
first half, the original version has all p’s characteristics, while 
the cancel has a’s. The scene heading of v. 1 has a full stop re- } 
placing a comma, stage directions are altered from the form 
(iv. v. 85) ‘ Exit Fulgentio.’ to ‘ Exit Fulgen”, and the speech 
prefixes are altered from Rober. or Roberto. and Sylli. to Rob. 
and Syl. (normally ; but at two places in the first half of the ~ 
sheet « followed copy with the full form, and he even carried 
over Syl. or Syili. into the second half in two places where he 
had originally printed Sy/.) 

& * 


THE BEGINNINGS OF PRINTING 
IN ABYSSINIA 
By STEPHEN GASELEE 


THIOPIC printing began in the West with 
rl the Psalterium Chaldaicum sive potius Aethto- 
picum, edited by Johann Potken, provost of the 
‘ Dy Church of St. George at Cologne, and printed 
Vises Thee by Marcellus Silber, successor to the early printer 
ed ore SH} Eucharius Silber, on 10 September 1513 at 
Rome. An investigation of Ethiopic typography would form 
part of a general work on the use of Oriental types in Europe, 
which I hope will some day be written, and the present article 
ij. a sketch of printing in Abyssinia alone. 

The printer of Ethiopic or Amharic is confronted with the 
initial difficulty of requiring a large number of ‘sorts’. The 
form of each letter varies in seven different ways accord- 
Ing to the vowel which follows it, with the result that, 
itrictly speaking, the language is written by means of a sylla- 
bury rather than an alphabet. There are in Ethiopic proper 
26 letters, which thus exist in 182 varieties: Amharic has 7 
more letters, producing 49 more varieties: there are about 
#0 ligatures or diphthongs, 4 forms of punctuation, and about 
40 numerals. The printer must therefore start with nearly 
00 characters. 

The first printing-press with Amharic types seems to have 
_ helonged to missionaries in Massawah; but as that is now 
Within the Italian colony of Eritrea, it is better to look to 
Abyssinia itself. In 1900 the French Franciscan, Father Marie- 
Narnard, opened a hostel for lepers at Harar: and in order to 
keep his European supporters informed, he used to produce for 
(hem a little magazine or mission-paper, of which he multiplied 
_ fopies on a roneograph or one of those gelatine apparatuses we 
tied to employ with varying success. In 1905 he bought a 
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In these rather disjointed notes I have tried, for the most 
part, to present Massingerian material which throws some light” 
on questions of general bibliographical interest, but I hope i 
may be excused if I have smuggled in one or two particular © 
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problems which have baffled me, in the hope that they may be ~ 


solved by some one more experienced than myself. 4 

1 In her edition of the play (London, 1927, p. xlvili), Miss E. A. W. Bryne | 
suggests that the forme must have been placed the wrong way round on the bed 
of the press; she does not, however, draw the obvious inference, but regards 
the cancel as the original setting. 
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little printing-press from the French firm of Raguenot, and 
procured a fount of Amharic type; he not only printed the 
mission-sheet, Le Semeur d’Ethiopie, for his subscribers, but 
turned an honest penny by the production of visiting-cards, 
business envelopes, notices, and commercial printing generally 
for the European colony, much of it being in Amharic. He 
visited Europe in 1909, bringing back with him several technical 
improvements for his press, and about the same time moved it 
to the now growing town of Dire-Dawa. ‘Thus it continued 
until 1914 when, the French monks abroad being called to the 
colours, the Semeur d’ Ethiopie ceased publication, but the press 
at Dire-Dawa continued its commercial work. 

A Greek, meanwhile, named Kavadia (the Greeks were always 
the pioneers of foreign commerce and industry in Abyssinia) 
started in the capital, Addis Ababa, a little Amharic periodical, 
Aimro (Intelligence), of which he used to make twenty-four 
copies on a multiplying machine. The Emperor Menelik took 
some interest in this enterprise, and obtained for him a small 
printing-press from Europe: Kavadia had financial difficulties 
which prevented him from making use of this for some years, and 
it was employed at first only to print governmental decrees, but 
in 1914 Kavadia revived the Aimro on this press, and it con- 
tinued for a year or two, until political troubles made it come 
to an end. But the press continued to be worked, several of 
the workmen coming from the mission press at Dire-Dawa 
described above, and in 1924 the Aimro once more appeared, 
still under the editorship of Kavadia. During the war an Allied 
bulletin ‘ News from the War’ also appeared in Addis Ababa, 
and in 1917 the present foreign minister, Belatengheta Herui, 
brought out a few numbers of a weekly literary review, Goba- 
Tsabat (the dawn). 

In 1920 a second Amharic press was instituted at Addis 
Ababa, by the initiative and at the expense of the Negus 
Taffari Makonnen, now the Emperor Haile Selassie. This is 
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now in full work, and prints notices and circulars for the 
European Diplomatic Missions ; it is on rather a larger scale 
than the other press, and possesses zincographic and book- 
binding departments. At it, since 1923, there has been printed 
a weekly newspaper called Brhanasalam (Light and Peace): 
it is said that the circulation of these two journals is 300 and 
500 copies respectively. 

passing mention may also be made of a hand-press, be- 
longing to a French printer named Desvages. This exists 
primarily to produce a French journal, the Courrier d’ Ethiopie, 
but it possesses also a small fount of Amharic type, for occa- 
sional passages in the Courrier, with which a few advertisements, 
&c., are from time to time printed. 

The Emperor’s press is much the most important as regards 
the output of books—the only one indeed that has produced 
works of any length, and its present achievements may be 
judged by the following translation of a catalogue issued by it 
in the middle of 1929. The prices are in Abyssinian dollars. 


$ 
Psalms of David (pocket edition, bound) é 2 2 
‘The books of Solomon and Siracides (Ge‘ez ! and Amharic) 7 
Wzekiel (Ge*ez and Amharic) . ‘ : 3 : a7 
‘The four Gospels (Ge‘ez and Amharic) : 5 3 - Io 
Christ’s teaching to his disciples (Geez and Amharic) . : 51 83 
‘The book of St. John Afu-Worq? (Ge‘ez and Amharic). d 4 
The 14 Sacred Songs (Ge‘ez and Amharic) Ee : . 10 
‘The 14 Sacred Songs with literal translation and commentary . dS 
The book of Mar-Yisahaq (Ge‘ez and Amharic) ; ; 5) 8 
he praise of St. Mary e d : 4 5 
‘The Sacred Songs of St. Mary . : A 4 J ye 
The visit of H.H. Princess Manen to Jerusalem. é . - O50 
The visit of H.I.H. Taffari Makonnen to Aden . 3 ‘ - 050 
‘Vy heart is my friend ” 4 5 4 5 : Sit dt 
The book of administration. 3 é : pide 
Wiographies . i x 4 : exo) 
Qoha-Sibah (twilight) . 5 : : 5 8 

1 Ethiopic. 2 * Golden-mouth ’"—i. e. Chrysostom. 
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§ 
Arithmetic . : ( : s : ; LET 
Amharic grammar : : ; ; : nee 
Ancient and modern poetry. : ; : , SURE 
Thoughts and wishes . é d { ” : +) O25 
Book for teaching small children ; f i ! - 025 
Poetry ' 7 : ; : : : Sm Os2e 
‘Happiness and honour,’ or the visit of H.I.H. Taffari to Europe BH) (@) 
Geography of the world (bound) : ; : 3 SanG 
Brief history of the world : ‘ : 3 3 - 0750 
Proverbs : f : : : : : Bit 


A strong fortress 
The doctrine of Christianity 
Instruction in the Galla language 


[The Catalogue does not give the prices of the last three, as 
they were printed at the royal press for the Swedish evangelical 
Mission, whose property they are, and whence they can be 
obtained.| ‘There is a fairly complete collection of these books 
at the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, and the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge. 

Since the issue of this catalogue, one more book of importance 
has appeared. It is by Belatengheta Herui mentioned above, 
is entitled Wazeima,' and contains valuable historical and 
chronological natter—accounts of the patriarchs of Alexandria, 
the Abunas of Abyssinia, and the Kings of Abyssinia. It is 
now being translated in this country, and it is hoped that some 


account of its contents may appear in some journal interested — 


in the History of the Ethiopian Church and State. 
For particulars of the early Mission press I am indebted to 


an article in no. 9 of the Aethtopien-Korrespondenz (1928), — 
, printed in Hanover but also published at Addis Ababa. The — 
article being signed W., I imagine that it was from the pen of ~ 


the editor of this journal, Dr. Erich Weinzinger. 


1 ‘The chant at the Vigil before the Feast ’—the suggestion is that the 


Emperor is inaugurating a time of rejoicing and prosperity, and that the un- 
lettered people should study the history of their own land. 


KEEP THE WIDOW WAKING 
By G. B. HARRISON 


N June and September 1927 Professor Charles 
Sisson published in the Library the amazing 
story of Mrs. Anne Elsdon whose misadventures 
not only caused a long series of legal proceedings 
@ ES in 1624 but also inspired a ballad and a play 
Here called Keep the Widow Waking. ‘The play is 
lost, but Professor Sissen found the ballad which is ribald and 
rollicking. Mrs. Elsdon, however, was not the first widow to 
be so served and apparently the phrase ‘Keep the widow 
waking ’ was popular at least thirty years before. 

In the early months of 1595 the doings of a certain notorious 
cozener, Judith Phillips, alias Doll Phillips, alias Doll Pope, 
caused a deal of unseemly amusement, insomuch that no less 
than four pamphlets and at least one ballad were published. 
‘They were : 


1. The Brideling, Sadling and Ryding, of a rich Churle in 
Hampshire, by the subtill practice of one Iudeth Philips, 
a professed cunning woman, or Fortune teller. With a 
true discourse of her vnwomanly vsing of a Trypewife, 
a widow, lately dwelling on the back side of 8. Nicholas 
Se in London, whom she with her confederates, likewise 
cosoned. 


The only copy surviving is in the Huntington Library and I 
have been unable to see it ; for the full title I am indebted to 
a note in Professor C. R. Baskervill’s Elizabethan Fig, p. 72. 
Such a story of bridling, however, is to be found in Chettle’s 
Kind-hart’s Dreame, 1592. 

N 


